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EVALUATING INTERPERSONAL FREEDOMS 


HIS article is not concerned with the normative question as to 

what kinds of freedom make up the good society, but proposes 
some empirical laws as to people’s value-attitudes toward freedom. 
It will be shown that only under certain specific conditions is any- 
one likely to value his own freedom to act in a certain way or to 
want others to be free in that respect. 

I shall deal only with freedom in the interpersonal or social 
sense. Unlike ‘free’ as a property of actions, actors, institutions, 
or ‘‘will,’’ the concept of interpersonal freedom refers to relation- 
ships of interaction among persons or groups. Actor X is unfree 
to do x, if and only if there is some actor Y who makes it either im- 
possible or punishable for X to do x... X is free to do (or not to 
do) x, if and only if there is no actor Y who makes X unfree to do 
x or makes it mandatory for him to do so (i.e., does not make him 
unfree to abstain from doing x).? Since ‘preventing’ and ‘punish- 
ing’ are descriptive terms, statements about interpersonal unfree- 
dom and freedom can in principle be objectively tested by reference 
to empirical evidence and are thus true independently of the 
speaker’s valuations about liberty. 

Whenever ‘freedom’ functions as a laudatory word to refer to 
those and only those institutions which, the speaker holds, ought to 
be established, it follows that freedom, whatever it may be, is good, 
and anybody’s value-commitment to freedom will be tautological 
—and vacuous. If ‘freedom’ is taken in the interpersonal sense, 


1 The concept of unfreedom overlaps with that of control (or power). Y 
has control over X’s not doing x if and only if Y either influences X not to 
do x or makes it impossible for him to do x (Most social control is of this 
negative kind.) E.g., by dissuading X from doing 2, Y controls X’s not 
doing x but does not make him unfree to do x. Cf. Felix E. Oppenheim, 
‘*Control and Unfreedom,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 22 (1955), pp. 280- 
288, and ‘‘An Analysis of Political Control, Actual and Potential,’’ The 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 20 (1958), pp. 515-534. 

2 Similarly, X is, with respect to Y, free to do x, or x, provided Y makes 
X neither unfree to do x, nor unfree to do x, Unlike unfreedom, freedom 
always refers to a series of alternative (hypothetical) actions. 
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the common allegation that ‘‘freedom is a universal value’’ is no 
longer trivial; it is not even true. I know of no single freedom * 
which is universally prized. It will turn out that even those who 
proclaim ‘‘freedom’’ to be their ultimate concern value only cer- 
tain kinds of freedom, and only if the necessary conditions I shall 
specify are fulfilled. 

I shall first examine situations in which an actor either values 
or disvalues the circumstance that he himself either has or lacks 
a certain freedom. At the end (sections 8 and 9) I shall deal with 
an actor’s value judgments about freedoms for others than himself. 

(1) Inability. It follows from our definitions that inability 
does not exclude freedom. If X is unable to do z, he is unfree to 
do so only if there is some specific actor Y who performs some 
specific action y which is a sufficient condition for X’s incapacity 
to do x. I may not have the ability to run for President, but 
nobody makes me unfree to do so. Analogously, X is free to do x 
not only if he can do x with impunity but also if he is unable to do 
so, provided his incapacity is not the result of somebody else’s 
intervention. Unlike freedom of speech, ‘‘freedom from want’’ is 
not an interpersonal freedom at all, but refers to the availability of 
an adequate living standard. 

No positive utility derives from a freedom to do something one 
is unable to do. ‘‘Freedom (the absence of coercion) can be value- 
less to those victims of unrestricted competition too poor to make 
use of it; so it would be pedantic to point out to them that though 
starving they are free.’’® Pedantic, because the freedom to 
acquire the necessities of life matters little to them. What they 
value is not the freedom they have but the food they lack. 

(2) Absence of Desire. Freedom in the interpersonal sense is 
not ‘‘the absence of obstacles to the realization of desires.’”?* X 


8 There is of course no such thing as freedom in the interpersonal sense. 
However, once it is clearly understood that we are dealing with specific inter- 
action relationships, we may safely use ‘a freedom’ as a shorthand expression 
for: being free to do something with respect to someone else. It becomes 
then meaningful to speak of valuing a freedom such as freedom of speech. 

4 There is a widespread confusion between inability and unfreedom; e.g.: 
‘‘The most ancient, persistent, and oppressive enemies of liberty are not 
external hindrances, whether physical [sic!] or human, but poverty and ig- 
norance.’’—Ralph B. Perry, ‘‘Liberty in a Democratic State,’’ in Ruth N. 
Anshen, ed., Freedom, Its Meaning (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940), p. 269. 
Italics added. 

5H. L. A. Hart, ‘‘Are There Any Natural Rights?’’ Philosophical Re- 
view, Vol. 64 (1955), p. 175. Italics the author’s. 

6 Bertrand Russell, ‘‘Freedom and Government,’’ in Anshen, op. cit., p. 
251. 
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may be at liberty to do x even though he has no desire to do it. 
However, if X is able to do x with impunity but does not care to do 
so, his freedom to do z is likely to be of no greater interest to him 
than if he were unable to do it. That I am free to see Aromarama 
is not particularly gratifying to me. Nor will X normally feel 
frustrated if someone makes it impossible or punishable for him 
to do something which he does not want to do. Most people are 
not deprived by their being officially unfree to commit crimes. An 
American who does not plan to go to Hungary does not care 
whether he is officially free to make such a trip or whether his pass- 
port is stamped ‘‘not valid for travel in Hungary.’’ 

Or does it matter to him after all?—Even if he has no desire 
to go io Hungary he might resent being ‘‘ordered around’’—an 
aspect I shall examine later. However, if he is opposed to such a 
restriction, it is more likely because it limits the freedom of others 
who may want to go to Hungary and because he believes in the 
general principle that government should leave its citizens free to 
travel anywhere. Whenever it appears as if an actor valued a 
freedom to do something he does not care to do, it is not so much 
his own freedom to act against his will which he cherishes. Rather, 
he desires that all members of a certain group be free to act accord- 
ing to their desire. If the actor himself is a member of that group, 
it follows that he is free to do what he wants as well as what he 
does not want to do.’ But it is the general principle of freedom 
for the whole group which the actor prizes, not the particular 
consequence as it applies to him. Even the most convinced Demo- 
erat is glad that he is free to vote Republican, and vice versa, be- 
cause he believes in the principle of ‘‘free elections’’ according to 
which every voter is free to vote against as well as for the party 
of his choice. If no such considerations are involved, and if the 
actor does not mind receiving orders, he remains indifferent be- 
tween being unfree and being free to do what he does not want 
to do. Here we see again that we do not value every freedom we 
have. 

(3) Desire. If X desires to do x, he disvalues being prevented 
from doing « or punished if he does. Someone who wants to go 
abroad would feel frustrated if he were denied a passport. The 
more X values doing x, the more disvaluable it is to him to be un- 
free to do x. Analogously, if X dislikes doing z, he also dislikes 
someone’s making it mandatory for him to do so. 


7 Whoever is free to do what he prefers is also free to do something he 


likes less. But the opposite does not necessarily hold. X may be free to do 
either x, or & 


' » neither of which he wants to do, and unfree to perform his 
preferred action ,. 
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One would assume that someone who wants to act in a certain 
way (and hence disvalues being unfree to do so) necessarily puts 
the highest premium on being free to do it—e.g., that the greater 
my desire to go abroad, the more valuable my freedom to do so. 
However, the contradictory of interpersonal unfreedom is not 
interpersonal freedom, but the absence of unfreedom—which is not 
the same. ‘X is not unfree to do 2’ means that nobody makes it 
impossible or punishable for X to do x. ‘X is free to do x’ means 
that X is not unfree to do « and not unfree to abstain from doing z. 
Not being unfree to do something (the opposite of being unfree to 
do it) is compatible with: (1) being free to do it (or to act other- 
wise) ; (2) being required to do it. If I am not unfree to travel 
abroad, I may either be free to go (or to stay), or it may be 
mandatory for me to make the trip (e.g., after having accepted a 
Fulbright fellowship). Analogously, if it is not mandatory for 
X to do z, X may either be unfree to do x, or he may be free either 
to do or not to do z. 

Now, if X values doing z, it follows that X disvalues being 
unfree to do x and consequently values not being unfree to do z. 
Both being free to do x and being required to do « are preferred 
by X to being unfree to do so. But, if doing z appeals to X very 
much, it will often not matter to him whether he is required to do « 
(which he would do anyhow) or whether he is left free either to do 
x or to perform some alternative action which is less preferable to 
him. A Fulbright Fellow is likely to value above all the op- 
portunity to spend a year abroad. He would be most distressed if 
someone made it impossible for him to carry out his plan and 
thereby made him unfree to do so, and he appreciates his not being 
unfree to go overseas. But it hardly matters to him whether he is 
now free either to go or to stay or whether it is mandatory for him 
to lecture at the foreign university (as may well be the case, once 
he has accepted the fellowship). 

Those who ‘‘value freedom’’ often prize the absence of un- 
freedom rather than the circumstance that they are free with re- 
spect to several alternatives. They usually have some particular 
action in mind which they want to be able to perform with impunity 
and without encountering man-made obstacles. ‘‘Freedom to 
work’’ is often considered an important social goal, when con- 
trasted with either prohibition to work or forced labor. However, 
in the first case ‘‘freedom to work’’ means: not being prevented 
from seeking employment, e.g., on account of race or religion. In 
the second case ‘‘freedom to work’’ means: not being forced to 
work against one’s will. In both cases, it is the absence of un- 
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freedom which is deemed desirable. Freedom to work in the 
literal sense means: being free either to earn a living or to remain 
idle—and this usually implies foregoing the amenities if not the 
necessities of life. This freedom is prized neither by those who 
cannot find work (cf. supra) nor by those who have no difficulty in 
finding employment, since the latter would normally not want to 
remain idle and perhaps starve. 

Suppose someone says to me: ‘‘ Here are two tickets to the opera, 
one for Figaro and one for Tosca.’’ Now, I happen to like Mozart 
very much and to dislike Puccini thoroughly. So, my choice is a 
foregone conclusion. I am very pleased to go to the performance 
of Figaro (‘‘to do x’’); but my freedom to go to either Figaro or 
Tosca is of little value to me. I would have been as happy had I 
been offered just the opportunity to see Figaro. My only concern 
is that nobody prevents me from going to the opera that evening. 
If I know what I want most, my freedom (to do so or) to do what 
I want less is of little interest to me. 

(4) Indifference. Suppose, now, that I am left free to choose 
between a ticket for Figaro and one for Don Giovanni, both of 
which I like equally well. It will be pointed out that the activity 
of choosing may in itself be either valuable or disvaluable to me. 
If neither is the case, my freedom to attend either performance is 
again of no importance tome. This time | am indifferent between 
being offered a ticket to Figaro, being given the opportunity of 
seeing Don Giovanni, and being left free to see either opera. 

In all the situations we have examined so far the actor does not 
value his freedom more highly than some unfreedom relationship. 
If X knows that he would derive negative utility from doing x2, X 
is indifferent between being free and being unfree to do x (and is 
satisfied if nobody makes it mandatory for him to do x). If X has 
decided to do x, X is indifferent between being free to do x and 
being required to do x (and appreciates his not being unfree to do 
so). If X is indifferent between doing either x; or zo or... ete., 
X is indifferent between being free with respect to these alterna- 
tive actions and being unfree or required to perform any one of 
them. 

(5) Temporary Uncertainty. Now, let us assume that I am 
given the choice between two opera tickets on two different dates 
and that I do not know the program. If I must decide immedi- 
ately, I am in the same position as in the case of my freedom to see 
either Figaro or Don Giovanni. Unless I have a preference for one 
date, I am indifferent between the two tickets, and hence indifferent 
between being given either ticket or being left free to choose be- 
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tween the two. If I do not need to decide right away, I will of 
course look up the schedule and choose the opera from which I 
expect to derive the greater ‘‘utility.’’ While undecided at the 
moment, I am able to gather relevant information and thereby to 
decide upon that action which will with practical certainty give me 
the greater satisfaction. If I were given either ticket now, the 
probability of my seeing the opera I prefer is only one half. 
Hence, in this case I prefer being left free to choose. After I have 
looked up the schedule and made my choice, my freedom to see 
either of the two operas (i.e., my freedom to change my mind) will 
normally be of no interest to me. This example shows that the 
value to an actor of his freedom to act in one out of several alterna- 
tive ways is a function of his uncertainty as to the outcome of 
these various alternatives. The greater the uncertainty, the more 
valuable his freedom to act in one way or in another, provided he 
believes that the uncertainty can in principle be resolved. 

We have seen that the more X values doing zx, the more does 
he disvalue being unfree to do x (and the more does he value not 
being unfree to do so). We see now that the value to X of his 
freedom to do x does not depend in the least on the value he 
attaches to the outcome of this action. If a is the best course of 
action open to X—or rather, if X has no doubt that it is—X derives 
no positive utility from his freedom either to do x or to pursue a 
less preferable course of action. On the other hand, X may value 
his freedom to do x highly even though he disvalues doing «; this 
happens when X has not yet determined whether he considers doing 
a (e.g., to answer the draft call) or some alternative action (e.g., 
to volunteer) as the lesser evil. The more difficult the choice, the 
more valuable the freedom (provided the actor does not dislike 
making the choice—as will be explained later). 

When is my own liberty to express any one of several conflict- 
ing views valuable to me?—I have certain ‘‘set’’ opinions, mostly 
about such controversial questions as birth control, desegregation, 
loyalty oaths. I would be most displeased if the government or 
any group or person made me unfree to say what I believe about 
such issues, but I am not particularly interested in my freedom 
either to affirm or to deny my own convictions. But when I am 
dealing with questions to which I have not yet found a clear-cut 
answer, my freedom to adopt any view becomes important to me. 
In general, I prize my own civil liberties, because I am all the time 
confronted with choices as to where to go, which organizations to 
join, what to read and what to say. I derive great satisfaction 
from the existence of a broad range of alternative actions which 
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nobody makes it impossible or punishable for me to perform. As 
long as I am undecided, I want to be free with respect to the whole 
range. Once I have selected a course of action, it is sufficient for 
me not to be unfree to pursue it. 

Given a series of alternatives with respect to which an actor 
is free, the value he attaches to his freedom is an inereasing funce- 
tion of the following two variables: (1) the number of alternative 
actions included in the ‘‘choice set,’’ i.e., the subset of alternatives 
which he prefers to all others but among which he is still un- 
decided ; (2) the degree of the actor’s uncertainty as to the utility 
he will derive from the outcome of each action in the choice set. 

As to the first variable: The greater the number of items in the 
choice set, the higher does the actor value being free with respect 
to the whole set. If I am free to go once to the opera during the 
season, I appreciate this freedom the more, the greater the number 
of operas in the repertoire which I might want to see in relation to 
the number of operas I certainly either do or do not like. If five 
operas by Mozart (my preferred composer) are being given, I value 
highly my freedom to see any one opera, provided I am undecided 
which of these five I want to see. (If I know either that I prefer 
Don Giovanni to the other four, or that I like all five equally well, 
my freedom to see any opera matters little to me.) If the 
repertoire includes only one Mozart opera, this will be the only 
element of my choice set, and I will be indifferent between being 
invited to see it or being left free to see any opera. This freedom 
might actually be more valuable to me if the repertoire includes no 
Mozart opera than if it includes just one, because in the former 
case my choice set (operas I like best after those of Mozart) may 
well be quite large. 

As to the second variable: The greater the degree of the actor’s 
uncertainty as to the comparative satisfaction he would derive from 
each element in the choice set, the higher the value he assigns to 
his freedom with respect to the whole set. Given a choice set of 
operas, my freedom to see one opera is the more valuable to me, 
the less certain I am which of those in the choice set I prefer. The 


certainty or uncertainty of my preferences depends on the degree 
of probability with which I predict the outcomes of the actions in 
my choice set. A freedom which I have is of little value to me if 
either of the two following conditions obtain: 1. My predictions of 
the consequences of the alternative actions I am contemplating have 
a relatively low degree of probability, and I have no hope of in- 
creasing it by improving my state of information. 2. I am already 
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practically certain*® about the alternative outcomes, and hence I 
know what I want to do. My freedom is of value to me only if I 
am now uncertain about the outcomes but able to gain more in- 
formation and thereby to increase the probabilities sufficiently to 
remove my present state of uncertainty for the practical purposes 
of decision-making. To value a freedom which I have is to value 
not the actual performance of my preferred action, but the cir- 
cumstance that nobody would make me unfree to perform any one 
of several alternative actions among which I am still undecided. 

Now, uncertainty is often experienced as an unsatisfactory state 
of mind, and all our efforts are bent on resolving it as far as pos- 
sible, whether in science or in practical life. So it turns out that 
we value our freedoms most when we find ourselves in a state which 
we tend to disvalue. However, we sometimes do enjoy being in a 
state of uncertainty which we expect to be only temporary—the 
give and take of ‘‘free’’ discussion, the exploration of alternative 
hypotheses or viewpoints, the feeling of remaining uncommitted— 
for a while. In any case, uncertainty is a necessary stage in the 
process of decision-making, if it is to be rational. 

(6) Dislike of Commands. It would follow from the previous 
analysis that freedom of religion is valuable only to those who 
consider a change of religion or at least foresee the possibility that 
they might some day be confronted with such a decision. Those 
firmly attached to their faith would only care not to be made un- 
free to adhere to their own denomination and atheists would 
merely be opposed to compulsory prayers. Yet, many Protestants 
are hostile to a Protestant state religion, not only because non- 
Protestants would be restricted in the freedom to practice their own 
religion, but also because they themselves dislike being ordered 
by the government how to act in this area—even though their own 
behavior would not thereby be modified —Staunch anti-Communists 
often resent the fact that they are with respect to many groups and 
organizations unfree to belong to the Communist Party; they feel 
that nobody should have the right to inquire into their own 
political opinions or to restrict their freedom to adhere to any view, 
however distasteful they themselves may consider it.—Most people 
are opposed to compulsory work (even if combined with freedom 
of occupation), although they would not choose to remain without 
employment. 

In such eases the actor disvalues the mere fact of being ordered 
or compelled by someone else to act in a certain way, regardless of 


8 Practical certainty means, of course, no more than a relatively high 
degree of probability. 
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his own value-attitude toward the prescribed action. If so, X dis- 
values being unfree to do x and values being left free either to do 
or not to do x even when he is certain that he does not want to do 
x.° He derives negative utility from the mere circumstance that 
another actor exercises power (other than influence) over him. 
‘*We both agree on how I should act, but I still do not want you 
to tell me what to do.’’ 

(7) ‘‘Escape from Freedom.’’ An actor who dislikes having 
his own behavior prescribed by others derives positive utility from 
making up his own mind. His freedom is valuable to him even if 
it should be difficult to arrive at a decision. There are other situa- 
tions in which we experience a prolonged state of uncertainty as 
painful and the task of decision-making as burdensome. The pos- 
sibility of gaining practical certainty may exist, but either the 
effort of gathering and processing the relevant information is too 
great to be worth while or we mistrust our reasoning or will power 
to lead us to a rational decision. In such cases, we often do not 
mind being told what to do; more than that, we actually welcome 
being relieved by others of the necessity of deciding for ourselves. 
We disvalue our freedom and value being unfree (or required) to 
act in a certain way. Perhaps it is so difficult for me to make up 
my mind whether to see Don Giovanni or Figaro that I wish I had 
received a ticket for one or the other instead of being left free— 
and compelled—to make my own choice——Some people prefer to 
put their money into closed savings rather than into checking ac- 
counts, not so much because of the higher interest rate, but be- 
cause they prefer to be unfree to make withdrawals except at 
specified times.—Aleoholics often desire being denied access to 
intoxicating liquor.—Hobbes’ theory of the social contract is based 
on the assumption that men have sufficient foresight to want to get 
themselves out of the anarchical condition of war of every man 
against every man, but that they are not endowed with sufficient 
self-restraint to live under a limited government; so they choose to 
submit to an absolute ruler as a lesser evil—a ruler who ‘‘hath the 
use of so much power and strength conferred on him, that by 
terror thereof he is enabled to perform the will of them all.’’ 

It is by no means true that having a freedom with the con- 
comitant necessity to make up one’s own mind is always a pleasur- 
able state for ‘‘free’’ men and that only slavish natures desire to 
“‘eseape from freedom.’’ Even those who claim that they ‘‘value 


® X would of course also disvalue being, e.g., forced to do x (since he does 
not want to do x) and value the fact that it is not mandatory for him to do so. 
10 Hobbes, Leviathan, Part II, Chapter XVII. 
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freedom’’ often find themselves in situations in which they prefer 
a prescribed course of action to the necessity of choosing among 
competing alternatives. One does not value one’s own freedom 
to act in one way or in another unless one also values the activity 
of selecting a course of action from one’s choice set and disvalues 
having the decision how to act taken out of one’s own hands. 

To summarize: 1. If X is certain that he does not want to do z, 
X disvalues being required to do x but is indifferent between being 
unfree or free to do x. (Exception: if X dislikes being ‘‘ ordered 
around,’’ he may desire to be free rather than unfree to do x, even 
when doing x does not appeal to him.) 2. If X is certain that he 
wants to do x; rather than x22, X would be frustrated if he were made 
unfree to do 2;, but is indifferent between being required to do x; 
or free to do 2; or 22 (with the analogous exception). 3. If X is 
certain that he likes (or dislikes) doing 2, or x2 equally, X is in- 
different between being unfree to do 2, required to do 2, or free 
to do either x; or x. 4. If X is uncertain whether he prefers doing 
21 OY X2 and believes he is able to resolve this uncertainty, X would 
rather be free to do x; or 22 than unfree to do either, provided X 
does not mind making his own decision. 5. If X disvalues deciding 
for himself, X will prefer being made unfree to do 2; or unfree to 
do 22 to being left free to do either x, or 2p. 

(8) Freedoms and Unfreedoms as Means to Other Ends. So 
far, I have dealt only with the conditions under which an actor 
values his own freedom to act in a certain way, and independently 
of other goals. Now, if X desires to be free to do x, he may either 
want others to be free in the same respect or oppose their having 
the very freedom which he values for himself. Conversely, an 
actor may attach little significance to a freedom he has but great 
importance to the extension of this freedom to the whole group. 
In either case he is likely to value the freedom primarily as a 
means to further ends rather than merely for its own sake. I might 
enjoy looking at a store window without being under any outside 
pressure to make, or not to make, any particular choice; but I 
value my freedom to spend above all as a means to ‘‘maximizing 
utilities.’’-—My freedom to vote is important to me because it gives 
me the opportunity to participate, to whatever small degree, in the 
political process and to influence political decisions. But suppose 
I am so loyal to one party that my freedom to vote for another 
matters little to me. Why do I nevertheless want others to be 
free to vote, possibly against the very party which I want to win ?— 
Because I consider universal suffrage a necessary means for pre- 


venting a minority from monopolizing political power. 
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While I may value my own freedom or that of others both 
intrinsically and extrinsically, being unfree to act in a certain way 
is hardly ever prized for its own sake but often valued as a means 
to other ends. If I voluntarily assume a contractual obligation, I 
value my being unfree to violate the contract because of the purpose 
for the sake of which I concluded it—I prefer to be guided by 
traffic lights at crowded intersections, not just ‘‘to be relieved from 
choice,’’ but to increase my own safety as well as that of others who 
also must obey the signals. Why do I approve of such coercive 
measures as traffic regulations or taxation or conscription which 
are binding on everyone, myself included ?—In such cases my own 
short-range interests are in conflict with short-range interests of 
others as well as with the long-range interests of all. When 
voluntary codéperation is not a sufficient guarantee to maximize the 
latter, a central authority must make it mandatory for everyone 
to sacrifice his immediate advantage for the ‘‘general welfare’’ in 
the long run. This is the empirical counterpart of Rousseau’s 
doctrine that to be constrained to submit to the ‘‘ general will’’ is to 
be ‘‘free.’’ In general, the more value I attach to a certain goal, 
the more do I want everyone to help implement it, if necessary 
under compulsion, rather than to be left free to obstruct its achieve- 
ment. Only if it is unimportant to me that all act in some specific 
way do I prize their being left free to act in one way or in another. 

Among all conceivable social systems which may be valued by 
anyone, there is none which does not include relationships of both 
unfreedom and freedom, and it is not rationally possible to value 
one aspect without the other. To value freedom of speech is to 
value the right of free speech which implies the duty not to inter- 
fere with the exercise of this right by others. It is not true that 
‘the principle of democracy means that freedom is good and 
coercion evil.’’** It means that certain freedom and certain un- 
freedom relationships are good and others bad. But the same is 
true of the principle of dictatorship. Proponents of totalitarianism 
are not ‘‘opposed to freedom’’ in the interpersonal sense, but 
advocate freedom for the dictator in all respects and curtailment 
of the civil liberties of his subjects. 

(9) A Freedom Competing With Other Goals. Any particu- 
lar freedom which I value, either by itself or as ingredient of a 
state of affairs which I deem desirable as a whole, may come into 
conflict with one or several of my other goal values. First of all, 
| may prize two incompatible freedoms. Such conflicts arise when- 


11 Frank H. Knight, Freedom and Reform (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947), p. 192. 
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ever I want both X (myself or someone else) to be free to do x 
and Y to be free to make X unfree to do z. Is it more important 
that everyone be free to settle wherever he wants or to exclude 
others from his neighborhood on account of race or religion ?— 
Whose freedom should prevail, that of the colonial powers to rule 
their colonies or that of the colonized peoples to rule themselves !— 
There are also collisions between a particular freedom and some 
goal other than freedom in the interpersonal sense (e.g., ‘‘self- 
realization’’) or other than freedom in any sense of the word. I 
mention as examples conflicts between civil liberties and majority 
rule, between ‘‘freedom of contract’’ and ‘‘general welfare,’’ be- 
tween freedom of TV stations to police (or not to police) their own 
quiz-shows and federal control over the networks, between freedom 
to sell Lady Chatterley’s Lover and the Postmaster General’s right 
to ban ‘‘obscene literature’ from the mails. When confronted 
with such incompatible alternatives, one may either decide to 
maximize one goal and reject the other altogether, or try to reach 
compromises between both. 

Our conclusions contradict the widespread view that ‘‘no 
matter what values men hold, the freedom to pursue these values is 
important to them.’’'* I may value a certain goal and yet be 
indifferent to my own freedom to pursue it, either because I am 
not able to, or because I value it so highly that my choice is a fore- 
gone conclusion, or because it is one of several competing goals 
among which it is so difficult to decide that I would rather be re- 
lieved of the burden of choice. Furthermore, many of my social 
goals require that my own freedom as well as that of others be 
limited. Finally, whenever I prize some particular freedom either 
for myself or for others, I must evaluate it not only as a means to, 
but also in competition with, other ends. 


Fevix E. OPPENHEIM 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Scientific Inference. Sm Harowp Jerrreys. Second Edition. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. viii, 236 pp. 
$4.75. 


1. The new edition of Scientific Inference remains faithful to its 
original point of view; its aim is still to show the importance of the 


12 Christian Bay, The Structure of Freedom (Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958), p. 15. 
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concept of probability not only for the sciences, but for any sound 
account of the sciences. The present edition contains new chap- 
ters on Logic and Scientific Inference, and Statistical Mechanics 
and the Quantum Theory, and the chapters which bear the head- 
ings of the first edition have been extensively rewritten and richly 
detailed. 

2. That the concept of probability does play an integral role 
in the sciences is certainly undisputed at the present time, and it 
is in part due to the work of Professor Jeffreys that this has come 
to pass. In outline, this edition has three main parts: (1) a dis- 
cussion of the author’s own view of the probability relation, (2) 
several chapters on sampling and the theory of errors to illustrate 
some of the points made in the section on probability, and (3) a 
series of essays on classical mechanics, relativity theory (special 
and general), and quantum and statistical mechanics. As far as 
this reader has been able to determine, there is no systematic con- 
nection between the first and the third parts of the book. What I 
should like to do, then, is merely make some remarks about (1) 
the concept of probability delineated by Jeffreys, (2) his treat- 
ment of some of the physical sciences, and (3) some logical points 
of a technical character which are made in the book, but which 
are incidental and minor to the work as a whole. 

3. Probability. Since probability plays such a prominent role 
in the sciences, Jeffreys devotes considerable care to the develop- 
ment of his position, despite the fact that the presentation is only 
some twenty pages in length. He maintains that probability might 
be characterized as a degree of reasonable belief, a degree of con- 
firmation, or a logical relation in a multi-valued logic, but these 
descriptions would be inadequate: probability is a logical relation 
between data and inference; it is a primitive idea which ‘‘is in- 
tended to express a kind of relation between data and consequence 
that habitually arises in science and in everyday life... .’’ The 
argument of this chapter may be schematized as follows: (1) a 
characterization of the probability relation’; (2) the statement of 


1It isn’t too clear just how seriously Jeffreys intends that we rigorously 
adhere to his interpretation of the probability relation. It is diffieult to 
maintain on the one hand that the probability relation is always to be inter- 
preted as a logical relation between data and consequence, and on the other 
hand to assert that we can assign probabilities to propositions on the general 
datum H, ‘‘that is included in all experience.’’ For, applying one of the 
probability rules to the compound proposition p&q, we can assert both 


P(p&q/H) = P(q/H) P(p/q) and 
P(p&q/H) = P(p/H) P(q/p) 


since p&H is equivalent to p, and similarly for q. So that for two propositions 
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some axioms and some rules that permit real numbers to be as- 
signed to the probabilities *; (3) a demonstration of the consistency 
of the rules, given the consistency of analysis; (4) a discussion of 
Bayes’ theorem and the role of initial probabilities, that is, proba- 
bilities which are based upon a general datum H that ‘‘is included 
in all experience’’ (p. 28); (5) some discussion devoted to show- 
ing that real numbers may be assigned to initial probabilities in an 
infinite number of consistent ways, and several principles which 
aid in the reduction of the arbitrariness of such assignments; and 
finally (6), two arguments in support of the position that the 
arbitrariness of such assignments to initial probabilities is not too 
serious a drawback to this view of the probability relation. 

The difficulties connected with Sir Harold’s explication of the 
probability relation have been delineated by Professor Nagel (this 
JouRNAL, Vol. XXIX (1932), pp. 409-412). In this reviewer’s 
estimation the criticisms made there have still to be met. Never- 
theless, Sir Harold does carry the argument further than he did 
in the first edition, principally with respect to the fifth and sixth 
points. It is to these new considerations that we turn. 

If an explication of the probability relation permits an in- 
finitude of numerical assignments to probabilities, then it is 


natural that we should devote some energy to the problem of choos- 
ing between such numerical assignments, as well as to the problem 
of characterizing the class of numerical assignments permitted by 





p and q, it is presumably legitimate to speak both of the probability of p, 
given q, and of the probability of q, given p. But it isn’t always the case, 
when p and q stand in the relation of consequence to datum, that q and p 
also stand in the same relation. Apparently some concession has to be made 
to the systematic character of the treatment of the probability relation. 

2The axioms are statements involving expressions of the form P(p/q). 
An order-relation is postulated between expressions of the form P(p/q), 
P(r/q), .... Although this order-relation doesn’t obtain between real num- 
bers, rules are given, by means of which real numbers are assigned to pro)a- 
bilities. Neglecting minor lapses in his distinction between axioms and rules, 
Jeffreys’ method of assigning irrational numbers to probabilities remains 
unclear. According to the proposed method, if P(p/q) cannot be assigned a 
rational number, then we consider two classes of probabilities which are based 
on the datum q, which are assigned rational numbers, and which are respec- 
tively less than and greater than the probability of p, given q. ‘‘These two 
classes are separated by an irrational number; and if this is taken for P(p/q) 
all the axioms are still satisfied.’’ However, in general it will turn out that 
on the basis of the axioms and rules given, the two classes will not be separated 
by one irrational only. There would then be a fundamental arbitrariness in- 
volved in every context in which irrational numbers are assigned to proba- 
bilities. The axioms and rules given are not sufficient to yield the representa- 
tion theorem which Professor Jeffreys requires. 
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such an explication. The former problem is treated at some 
length, though the latter problem is entirely neglected. 

There are two principles which Jeffreys introduces in order 
to reduce the arbitrariness involved in the numerical assignment 
of probabilities to laws: (i) ‘‘... laws should be classified primarily 
according to their form; if we adopt a certain initial probability for 
a law of a given form in one application, we should adopt the same 
value for it in other applications’’ (p. 34) ; and (ii) the simplicity 
postulate: ‘‘The set of all possible forms of scientific laws is finite 
or enumerable, and their initial probabilities form the terms of a 
convergent series of sum 1,’’ and ‘‘the order of decreasing initial 
probabilities is that of increasing complexity’’ (p. 37). 

The argument in support of (i) is as follows: If q is an 
hypothesis, and the probability of q, given H (the datum included 
in all experience), is zero, then the hypothesis will have zero proba- 
bility, given H and any finite number of its verified consequences. 
This would express a defeatist attitude. On the other hand, if the 
probability of q, given H, is greater than zero, then the probability 
of the n-th consequence of q, given H and the n — 1 previously veri- 
fied consequences of q, approaches 1 as n approaches infinity. This 
is in accord with the view that in certain circumstances scientific in- 
ference can approach certainty. Therefore the second alternative 
is accepted. It then follows from a theorem of set theory, that as 
far as initial probabilities are concerned, there can be at most a 
denumerable infinity of laws. However, if a statement has an 
adjustable parameter such that a distinct law is obtained for every 
real number that is substituted for that parameter, then there 
would be the possibility of a non-denumerable infinity of laws. 
Therefore, Jeffreys maintains that laws, ‘‘apart from observational 
evidence,’’ which differ in the value of an adjustable parameter, 
must be assigned the same initial probability. Despite these con- 
siderations, it is not true that laws which differ in the value of an 
adjustable parameter must be grouped together, and must be as- 
signed the same initial probability. All that Jeffreys’ considera- 
tions show is that if laws are to be given positive initial proba- 
bilities, then the set of laws must be partitioned into a denumerable 
number of classes such that any two laws in one class have the 
same initial probability. He has sketched one such method of 
partition, but there are a host of other ways, and, ‘‘apart from 
observational evidence,’’ why should any one of these ways be 
preferred over any other? Principle (i) therefore remains a sug- 
gestion only, and is not a necessity as Professor Jeffreys would 
have us believe. 


The second principle, the simplicity postulate, is also intended 
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as a means of reducing the arbitrariness of numerical assignments 
to initial probabilities. If we were given an index of the simplicity 
of a law, then such a principle would restrict the assignment of 
initial probabilities as far as order is concerned. That is, any 
assignment of numbers would have to preserve the order imposed 
by the relation ‘‘X is more complex than Y,’’ where X and Y 
stand for laws. However, the index of the complexity of a law is 
taken to be ‘‘the sum of the absolute values of the integers in it, 
together with the number of adjustable parameters. If this sum 
is different for different ways of stating the law, take the least 
value.’’ Such a proposal has little value in the actual delimitation 
of arbitrariness—even up to order—since the indices of complexity 
cannot be evaluated until one has completed a survey of all the 
possible forms in which the particular law may be stated. 

Whatever the status and worth of these two principles, there 
still remain an infinite number of ways of assigning initial proba- 
bilities. Sir Harold is well aware of this, and offers two reasons to 
obviate any objection to his explication. The residual arbitrari- 
ness is fairly minor since (1) the problem of specific assignments 
could be referred to an international body of scientists, and, more 
interestingly, (2) as evidence accumulates, the initial probabilities 
get ‘‘swamped,’’ and, numerically at any rate, play less and less 
of an important role in the caleulated probabilities. Therefore 
the assignment of initial probabilities doesn’t seriously affect the 
results in most applications. The second argument seems to be 
the current justification for the use of Bayes’ theorem. 

However, there is something unsatisfactory about a theory of 
probability which is intended as a means of tidying up scientific 
inference, but which achieves that tidiness by sweeping a great 
many problems of confirmation theory into a highly obscure corner. 

There is a very illuminating account of Bayes’ original presenta- 
tion that is given in this chapter. 

4. Relativity. The chapter devoted to the special and general 
theories of relativity contains a good deal of material that can be 
found elsewhere. Its excellence lies in the skillful presentation of 
experimental results, and a step-by-step development of the theories 
considered. At several places, the accuracy of the experimental 
results is discussed in exacting detail, and concrete alternative 
theoretical possibilities are proposed and disposed—always for 
clearly presented reasons, and carefully marshaled evidence. 
Along with the derivation of the Lorentz transformation and some 
applications of it, there are interesting historical allusions to New- 
ton, Laplace, and Rémer among others. Once the bad philosophy 
that is often associated with the theory of relativity is removed, 
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then LEinstein’s constructive achievement is more readily ap- 
preciated. On this point one certainly has to agree with Professor 
Jeffreys. According to him, the constructive achievement ‘‘was to 
combine what was known of gravitation and light into a single 
scheme and to find the appropriate generalization of Laplace’s 
equation when the finite velocity of light is taken into account.’’ 
Having argued that such a synthesis was the constructive achieve- 
ment of Einstein, Jeffreys then claims that ‘‘The ‘general covari- 
ance’ of the laws is a platitude.’’ Although this point is quite 
subsidiary to the treatment as a whole, it is perhaps worth ex- 
amining. 

That the principle of relativity taken by itself is ‘‘contentless’’ 
is, of course, not a new idea. Several writers have expressed a 
similar view concerning the requirement that laws be generally 
covariant. Kretschmann, for example, argued that the principle of 
relativity was a statement about the mathematical form of laws, 
and not about their content. Still others have maintained that if 
a law is not generally covariant, then it can always be put into a 
form which is. These, however, are not the arguments which 
Jeffreys employs. He argues that ‘‘the odd thing is that anybody 
should have thaught that verifiable results could follow from such 
a principle.’’? Now this would indeed seem odd if the principle 
of relativity were interpreted as a statement about the mathematical 
form of laws, or if it were true that every law could be put into 
covariant form. But Einstein admitted, in his exchange with 
Kretschmann, that there were no empirical consequences from the 
principle of relativity taken alone; rather, this principle has to be 
considered together with the Mach Principle, and the Principle of 
Equivalence. It is surprising that Sir Harold should completely 
neglect these two principles in his discussion, since it is the three 
principles taken together that constitute the general theory of 
relativity. It is a strange argument indeed to say that a certain 
principle of a theory is platitudinous because this principle has 
empirical consequences when taken in conjunction with other prin- 
ciples, but, when taken alone, it has none. 

Sir Harold also argues that ‘‘actual procedure still creates a 
privileged system. The excess motion of the perihelion of Mercury 
depends on a reference to non-rotating axes,’’ and he takes this as 
a denial of the principle of relativity. It is somewhat distracting 
to maintain on the one hand that the principle of relativity is a 
platitude, and on the other hand to maintain that it has a sig- 
nificant denial. 

Nevertheless, though Jeffreys’ reasons for the emptiness of 
the principle are still not clear, his example raises the important 
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problem as to how the requirement of covariance is to be applied 
to theories. It is well known that the components of the metric 
tensor are not in general covariant, and that there are many sig- 
nificant statements which are stated in terms of those components, 
which are not generally covariant. Some of these statements are 
pertinent to the statement of the theory, and some are pertinent 
to the application of the theory. Are these statements to count 
as evidence that the theories in question do not conform to the 
principle of relativity ? 

5. Statistical Mechanics and Quantum Theory. Sir Harold 
makes no general distinction between classical statistical mechanics 
and the quantum theory. As for the quantum theory, a derivation 
of the Schrédinger equation is given, using the fact that there is 
some evidence ‘‘that in some sense a particle is associated with a 
wave’’ (p. 213), together with the Hamiltonian form of mechanics. 
This leads to a discussion of the wave-function, where the point is 
made that the expression for the probability that the position of 
the particle is in a volume element, dt, is incomplete, ‘‘since proba- 
bilities are always relative to a set of data and the data are not 
specified.’’ By way of an example, Jeffreys puts Darwin’s solution 
for the motion of an electron in a uniform field into a form which 
expresses the probabilities involved as a relation between data and 
consequence. This solution is then extended to obtain a simul- 
taneous probability distribution for the position and momentum of 
an electron in a uniform field. The reader may be puzzled, per- 
haps, by the amount of attention that is given to simultaneous 
probability distributions. Jeffreys claims that some writers have 
maintained that such distributions were meaningless within the 
quantum theory. A moment’s reflection on the meaning of such 
a distribution would suffice to show that the uncertainty principle 
doesn’t deny the existence of simultaneous probability distribu- 
tions: to claim to have given a joint distribution of co-ordinates 
and momenta is not at all to claim to have given arbitrary distribu- 
tions to co-ordinates and to momenta, and that ought to be an end 
to the matter. But Jeffreys tries to make a claim not only for 
their legitimacy, but for their necessity within quantum theory. 
He argues that such distributions are necessary for classical 
mechanics, and if quantum mechanics is to be comprehensive it 
‘‘must be in a position to derive the classical equations of motion 
as approximations valid for systems containing many atoms; and, 
however it is to be done, some variables corresponding to the co- 
ordinates and momenta must persist. To deny that they can have 
a simultaneous probability distribution is to say that quantum 
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mechanics can never explain why classical mechanics gives the right 
answers for the motion of the planets’’ (p. 218). 

However, (1) concerning the comprehensiveness of quantum 
mechanics, it must be urged that quantum mechanics can never 
derive the classical equations of motion, not even as approximations. 
There are of course analogues to the classical equations of motion. 
But the analogues to classical position and momentum are not the 
quantum mechanical terms so labeled, but rather the expectation 
of these terms. Moreover (2) sometimes the merit of one theory 
which explains why the laws of another are true, depends in part 
upon the fact that the explaining theory doesn’t contain, as 
variables, the variables contained in the laws which are to be ex- 
plained. The reduction of thermodynamics to statistical mechanics 
is a case in point. 

6. Logic. There are numerous remarks of a logical character 
that are scattered throughout this work. Unfortunately the proof 
of the Gédel incompleteness theorem is incorrect. This is not due 
to the informality of the argument, but to the fact that Jeffreys 
fails to use the equipment that he has taken pains to introduce. 
As it now stands, the proof is incorrect, but this fault could be 
rectified if some of the technical apparatus were used. Accord- 
ingly, the theorem is proved for simply-consistent systems, while the 
closed well formed formula that he uses requires the w-consistency 
of the system. 

The intention of Sir Harold remains clear only in outline. The 
details enhance the value of the new edition, but some of the new 
material not only fails to answer many of the objections raised 
against the first version of the theory, but also adds a number of 
problems to the list of unsettled ones. Nevertheless, the work is a 
classic, done by a master, and it will reward the patient examina- 
tion of the scientist and philosopher alike. 


ARNOLD KosLow 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Concept of Language. N. L. Witson. University of Toronto 
Press [1959]. viii, 153 pp. $4.95. 


Fairy-tales, primitive art, and positivistie accounts of language 
have one thing in common: a delightful and often instructive sub- 
stitution of what there is with what the author thinks there ought 
to be. 


For this reason Professor Wilson’s book makes delightful and, 
maybe, instructive reading. After the deluge of language-games, 
uses and usages, il- and perlocutionary acts, and other Oxonian 
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subtleties, it is refreshing to stand once more upon the firm ground 
of the good old object language (duly buttressed against a meta- 
language) where signs designate things, sentences propositions, 
where, behind the ramparts of existence, we are safely sheltered, 
with the author of Waverley, against the inroads of Pegasus, 
Cerberus, and their kin, without, at the same time, being com- 
pelled to give up mathematics. 

Such a happy status, of course, requires some sacrifices. As the 
author proceeds to his task, which is the definition of ‘‘language- 
hood,’’ he already mentions a few: the definition will not cover 
the metalanguage, and ‘‘it goes without saying that we shall be 
interested only in the cognitive aspect of languages’’ (p. 8). Since 
I am not sorry for the first and hardly understand the second, I 
pass to a third restriction that disturbs me indeed: the definition, 
we are told, ‘‘covers languages only of the standard symbolic 
types, not languages of the type of used languages’’ (p. 8). And 
so it turns out: disregarding some ‘‘languages’’ of the unused 
type, the definition does not apply to any language at all: ‘‘lan- 
guagehood,’’ as defined, proves to be a hood that fits no heads. 

To define bears in such a way that only Teddy bears qualify 
is an odd procedure. There must be very serious reasons why our 
author indulges in a similar venture. The following quotation, 
I think, brings out his presuppositions and, according to the 
philosophical creeds of the reader, it justifies or condemns him: 
‘*What I have been doing is considering a semantically ideal com- 
munity, one which uses a language in the rather narrow sense de- 
fined. Their language would be logically precise in the sense that 
every sentence of it would be either logically true, logically false, 
or logically indeterminate. . .. We can regard the communicative 
behaviour of the human race as having undergone a process of 
evolution. Our remote ancestors, swinging from branch to branch, 
presumably communicated by screeches and grunts. We should 
not ask whether any particular grunt is logically or factually true. 
At the other extreme is this semantically ideal community, our 
ordinary communicative behaviour falling somewhere in between. 
. . . And although the looseness of our ordinary discourse is of 
importance in a field like, say, propaganda analysis, all the really 
interesting philosophical problems have to do with a semantically 
ideal community which exactly uses a language’’ (pp. 129-130). 

After having thus vented my general sentiments in the pre- 
ceding series of grunts, presently I shall try to follow the author 
in the quest of the ideal and in indicating what it is supposed to 
accomplish. 
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To begin with the latter point, the author’s aim is to give an 
explicatum for the concept of languagehood, or, in other words, to 
define the predicate ‘“‘. . . is a language.’’ In this he adheres to 
the Carnapian program: ‘‘In a philosophical analysis we start 
with a pre-analytie concept (or what Carnap calls an explicandum) 
which is connected somehow with certain philosophical perplexities. 
The pre-analytie concept has a certain definiteness in so far as we 
have certain habits in using the name of the concept. In analysis 
we seek to arrive at an explicit definition of a new concept. Both 
the definiendum and the definiens refer to the new concept, what 
Carnap calls the explicatum . . . the explicatum offers itself as a re- 
placement of the pre-analytic concept in the sense that our new 
definition may accommodate in a large measure our pre-analytic 
use of the term in question, and at the same time offer an explicit 
rationale for that use’’ (pp. 5-6). In spite of the unhappy 
formulation (‘‘name of the concept,’’ ‘‘refer to the new concept’’) 
the idea is clear: we have a term, say A (the definiendum), with 
a vague use (the pre-analytic concept) ; this A we define as B (the 
definiens), which expression, supposedly, has a more precise use 
(the new concept) partially overlapping that of A. Thus the 
‘‘analysis’’ amounts to a proposal: let us use A as if it were B. 
Such a proposal often has its merits: it might help us, for instance, 
in setting up a more systematic scientific classification (e.g., the 
zoological definition of fish). What is not clear, however, is why 
this procedure is called analysis, and, more importantly, how it can 
solve any philosophical perplexities concerning A. All we do is to 
leave those problems, if any, behind unsolved. Of course, it might 
be helpful to compare the two concepts pointing out the similarities 
and the differences. But even then what is the point of defining 
A as B? Moreover, what is the point of such a definition if the 
two concepts are so widely apart as ‘‘language’’ as understood by 
Professor Wilson and ‘‘language’’ in English use? 

It may be the case, and indeed it is, that the new concept (the 
explicatum) has its own puzzles. And really these are the ones 
discussed throughout the book, while the truly interesting problems 
of comparison between the ideal and reality are confined to, and 
then barely touched, in Chapter VII (characteristically entitled ‘‘A 
Programme for Pragmatics’’). The relevancy, therefore, of the 
solution provided for the self-created difficulties arising out of the 
explicatum is merely presumed but not shown with respect to the 
problems besetting the explicandum. 

What are then the problems on the ideal level of the explicatum ? 
Professor Wilson restricts himself to semantical issues in the sense 
of the trichotomy of semiotics set up by C. W. Morris: pragmatics 
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(‘‘we are concerned with the language user and his use of signs 
to signify something’’), semantics (‘‘we abstract from the use 
of language and concentrate on signs as signifying’’), syntax (‘‘we 
concern ourselves solely with the intralinguistiec .. . relations hold- 
ing among signs,’’ Preface). Incidentally, being in ordine ideal, 
we must not ask the question how signs can designate without 
reference to their use... . Anyway, now it becomes clear that the 
central problem the author has to face will be the relation between 
signs of the language and things in the world, that is, the relation 
of designation. 

The source of the difficulty is that languages are defined, in 
part, by their designation rules. Consequently any attempt to 
define designation as a binary relation, i. e.: ‘‘‘...’ designates... 
in L,’’ (where ZL, is an individual language) presupposes the 
understanding of designation as a ternary relation, i. e.: ‘‘‘.. .’ 
designates .. . in L’’ (where L is a variable). What is needed, 
therefore, is a definition of designation in a general way, that is, 
in a way that holds for any language. And this appears to be a 
formidable task indeed. Moreover, as the author shows, similar 
problems arise for other semiotic notions, like ‘‘true,’’ ‘‘derivable,”’ 
etc., as well. By means of a concrete example he illustrates the 
difficulty: one could not teach a person a foreign tongue merely 
by giving him instances that stand in a certain semiotic relation 
without telling him, in his language, what that relation is. This 
difficulty of ‘‘double-elimination’’ prompts the author to make 
the chilling claim that nobody really understands these key-notions. 
Hence, at least as I see it, the burden of the book amounts to a 
heroic attempt at circumventing this problem. 

Chapters II-IV contain an outline of a model-language, with 
its vocabulary, formation, and transformation rules, with its 
specific (non-Quineian) ontology, ete., in one word, with all the 
paraphernalia a well-domesticated language of the Carnapian 
breed ought to possess. I do not go into details here since, in 
spite of the considerable acumen and patience the author invests 
in this task, the ‘‘language’’ thus given remains, or at least should 
remain, merely an instance of the kind of thing he aims at defining 
as a language. 

That definition is worked out in Chapter V. The basic idea 
is that of a structure of ordered n-tuples. The whole structure is 
an ordered pair, the first member being a set of ordered couples, 
and the second a set of individuals and triples. Now the author 
claims that some such structures are languages. The first member 
of the structure comprises the descriptive and the second the logi- 
cal part of language. Taking his own model for illustration, its 
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descriptive part (DP) could be given as ‘‘((‘a’; New York), (‘b’; 
Chieago), (‘c’; the sky), (‘P’; Large), ..., (‘Pa’; New York is 
large), (‘Pb’; Chicago is large), . . .)’’ (pp. 69-70), while the 
logical part (LP) would enumerate ‘‘all the logically true sen- 
tences of the language and all possible modus ponens derivations of 
the language’’ (p. 67). The remainder of the chapter is devoted 
to the criteria that discriminate structures of this kind that are 
languages from those that are not. Then to be a language is to be 
a structure (St) of this kind that satisfies these criteria. General 
definitions of designation, sentencehood, truth, logical truth, ete. 
are now obviously forthcoming without running into the double- 
elimination difficulty. E. g.: ‘‘E G-designates e in St = a the 
couple (E; e) is a member of the DP of St’’ (p. 69). 

It is worth noticing that the second members of the couples that 
make up DP are cities, properties, and propositions in rerwm 
natura. ‘‘It will be pointed out that on the present account the 
city of Chicago is part of, or, . . . an ultimate factor of, any lan- 
guage in which it is G-designated. And yet we should normally 
say that Chicago is extra-linguistic’’ (p. 97). Quite, I should say. 
But here is the reply: ‘‘Surely the opposition would not wish to 
maintain that you can define the English language without refer- 
ence to Chicago’”’ (p. 98). Could it, I persist, be defined without 
reference to the Sopka Klyuchevskaya, Laika, or, for that matter, 
without reference to the proposition that Laika died in Sputnik II? 
Of course not, would be the answer: for otherwise what would the 
sentence: ‘‘Laika died in Sputnik II’’ G-designate? But then 
.... Naturally I keep forgetting that we are in the realm of ideals. 
But, I say, so does the author if he really means what he says 
about the English language and Chicago. In this sense, through- 
out the book Homerus saepe videtur dormitasse. 

After the preceding general account of language the last thing 
one could expect is an essay in metaphysics. Yet this is exactly 
what Chapter VI contains. Its subject is the realm of proto-facts, 
that is, those truths that, though contingent, appear to be logical 
truths in a given language. Or, more generally proto-facts with 
respect to all possible languages. One such proto-fact is that there 
are individuals: ‘‘(92)(# =2)’’ is logically true in all languages, 
yet the existence of the world is not necessary. Another, the 
author claims, is the four-dimensionality of the world: ‘‘any 
structurally adequate and non-redundant pure co-ordinate lan- 
guage must be a four-coordinate language’’ (p. 111). This way, 
in a Wittgensteinian sense, the structure of the language ‘‘shows,”’ 
but the language itself cannot state the basic structure of the world. 
Since, moreover, ‘‘the real features of the world are its structural 
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features . . . it ought to be possible to describe it using expressions 
whose meanings can be characterized in a purely formal way’’ 
(p. 119). I. e.: by pure syntax without designation rules. This, 
of course, is Absolute Idealism: the world is the language plus an 
ontological argument. ... We remarked above that, if the author is 
consistent, then the proposition that Laika died in Sputnik II must 
belong to an adequate language. The author is more than con- 
sistent: the completely adequate language would contain the fact 
that Laika died. ... 

Finally, in Chapter VII, we arrive at the really interesting prob- 
lems concerning the relation of ‘‘language,’’ as defined, and our 
actual communicative behavior. I have harbored the hope that at 
least at this stage I might learn something about the languages we 
common mortals speak, and, with some malice, I have expected that 
the author himself might share the qualms I had when trying to 
fit his definitions to language as we know it. The ingenious dis- 
tinction of pragmatics versus semantics, however, lets him off 
unscathed. The names ‘‘English,’’ ‘‘German,’’ ‘‘Japanese,’’ ete., 
he says, are not really names but descriptions: the language spoken 
by the Anglo-Saxons, natives of Germany, Japan, and so on. The 
first task, therefore, is to define (of course in his terms) a number 
of languages (semantic task) and the second is to find out what 
language is used by a given group or individual (pragmatic or 
empirical task). The first task is prior to, and completely inde- 
pendent from the second. Accordingly, if it turns out that our 
communicative behavior does not conform to any of the languages 
that fit his definition, then the obvious conclusion is that we do 
not quite use a language... . ‘‘It seems to me to be preferable not 
to say that we ordinarily use something which is not quite a 
language, but to say instead that our ordinary communicative be- 
havior is not quite the use of a language. In pure pragmatics the 
fact that nobody quite uses a language will bother us no more than 
the fact that there are no perfect circles in nature or perfectly 
flat surfaces bothers the pure geometer’’ (p. 130). 

What then, I ask, prevents us from defining language in such 
a way that only the language of flowers qualifies, and from saying 
that though our communicative behavior shows some similarity to 
the use of language, it is not quite the use of language? 

To summarize: I think Professor Wilson has succeeded in de- 
fining some features of some structures that some logicians of the 
last fifty years sometimes called languages. These ‘‘languages’’ 
might share a few features with real languages. Consequently a 
definition of the former might contribute to the understanding of 
the latter. To claim, however, that by defining the former one 
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defines ‘‘languagehood’’ in general is, to say the least, highly mis- 
leading. 

‘fA book such as this might have been inspired by a feeling 
that after some fifty years during which philosophy has been re- 
garded as the analysis of language, it is high time that we actually 
analysed language. I myself was not guided by so simple and 
cogent a thought’’ (p. 3). I cannot but agree. 

Fortunately some people are engaged in analyzing languages. 
Real ones I mean. 

ZENO VENDLER 
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